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FRENCH HOUSE FURNISHING. 



By Theodore Child. 



THE STAIRCASE. 

Before passing to the examination of acces- 
sor y rooms, such as the billiard-room, the smoking- 
room, and the library, which are dispensed with 
in the majority of nouses, or treated very sum- 
marily, let us see if we may learn any lessons 
from the French in the arrangement of the en- 
trance and of the means of interior communication 
in a house, and notably of the stairway. 

In the ordinary French tenement house, tower- 
ing with its six or seven stories up skywards, the 
stairway, belonging in common to all the tenants, 
receives generally no special adornment, and it is 
only in recently-constructed blocks that the archi- 
tects have deigned to consult the comfort of the 
users in the proportions and distribution of the 
steps, and the pleasure of the eye in the artistic 
decoration of the balustrade. In such houses why 
not have lifts ? the American reader will ask. In 
some few modern houses lifts do exist, but they 
have not yet entered into the usages of the coun- 
try. The Parisians do not seem to need them. 
During the many generations that have succeeded 
each other, while the loftiness of Parisian houses 
has gone on increasing with the increasing number 
of flats, we must suppose that the Parisians have 
acquired certain hereditary capacities for stair- 
climbing; at any rate thousands of them think 
nothing of ascending and descending several times 
a day the hundred or hundred and thirty steps 
that lead to their dwellings. In these ordinary 
stairways we shall find little to imitate ; where we 
must look for elegant and artistic staircases is 
either in the old mansions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or in the modern villas and 
hotels in the new quar- 
ters of Paris. 

The staircase, con- 
ceived as capable of em- 
bellishing a house, is a 
conquest of modern art. 
The architects and car- 
penters of the middle 
ages were singularly 
clever in devising and 
constructing staircases, 
but they regarded them 
purely from a practical 
point of view, and mere- 
ly as a means of reach- 
ing the upper floors. 
Furthermore, they em- 
ployed almost exclusive- 
ly one model, the wind- 
ing or screw staircase, 
which they often placed 
in a tower, which itself 
served as an element of 
decoration for the fa9ade 
of the building. Such 
are the staircases of the 
Chateau of Blois and at 
Meillant, for instance, 
must be remarked that in the 
middle ages the staircase itself is neither 
decorative nor decorated. The conception of 
the staircase as an element of decoration — the idea 
of making a monumental staircase the piece de re- 
sistance of an architectural whole-^-belongs to the 
exquisite creator of the Tuileries, Philibert Delorme, 
and to his rivals and successors, Pierre Lescot, 
Blondel and Briseux ; and to these artists the 
moderns owe a number of models still unsurpassed 
for elegance and convenience. 

In the perfecting of the staircase, as in the 
perfecting of so many details of French interiors, 
woman has played an important rdle. The Renais- 
sance architects for a whole century placed the 
staircase in the middle of their building, thus 
necessarily dividing it into two parts, an error 
still made in the majority of small modern houses 
all over Europe. It never seemed to come into 
their head that the staircase could occupy any 
other place, until the famous Marquise de Rain- 
bouillet had the happy idea of relegating the stair- 
case of her h6tel to one of the extremities of the 
building, and was thus enabled to have a series of 
rooms opening out into the other, an enfilade of 
salons, so convenient from the social point of view, 
and lending itself so charmingly to perspective 
decorative effects. 

In his work on I? Art dans la maison^ M. Henry 
Havard has analyzed with considerable ingenuity 
the requisites of a good staircase. The object, 
end and aim of a staircase is to constitute between 
the different floors of a house, villa or mansion, a 
means of communication at once sure, easy, as 
little fatiguing as possible, agreeable to the eye, 



that is to say, elegant 
in structure and as well 
decorated as possible. 
The conditions of sure- 
ness of communication 
are of primary impor- 
tance : they are three — 
abundant light, a not 
too rapid slope, regular- 
ity and adequate pro- 
portions of the steps. 
These proportions are 
fixed by M. Havard at 
5| inches to 7£ inches for 
the rises. A step lower 
than 5| inches is danger- 
ous in the descent ; a 
step higher than 7 inches 
is difficult in the ascent. 
The step or stair itself, 
the giron as the French 
call it, ought to be not 
less than 11 inches wide 
and never more than 14 inches. 

Another interesting point considered by M. 
Havard is the number of steps that ought to be 
included in a flight of stairs when the staircase is 
other than the now happily abandoned winding 
esealier Cb vis. Experience, it appears, replies by 
the number thirteen. This is the number of steps 
that a middle-aged person of ordinary health and 
corpulency can ascend without too much fatigue. 
The ideal staircase would therefore consist of suc- 
cessive flights of thirteen stairs, separated by little 
landings, and such a staircase could be mounted 
almost without effort up to a very considerable 
height. Practically the number of stairs in a 
flight may be increased without sensible inconven- 
ience to 19 or 21, but the number must always be 
uneven, so as to break the step. 

These points being agreed upon, we come to 
consider the French staircase in its decorative as- 
pect. This aspect consists of three elements ; the 
lines or curves of the staircase itself, the walls, 
and the balustrade, with its initial pillar, pedestal, 
or starting point, which should be always more 
or less massive, and which often forms part 
of the general structure of the stair- 
case, and is consequently con- 
structed of stone or marble, 
stone being, it will be re- 
membered, the stand- 
ard and classical 
material in 
French 





But 



architec- 
ture. If this 
starting point is of 
wood or metal, it should 
nevertheless be massive and 
solid, and form the culmination 
of the decoration of the balustrade. 
As regards the balustrade, the use of stone 
or marble is limited to the most monumental 
staircase ; wooden balustrades are admitted only in 
staircases of archaic, mediaeval appearance, or for a 
short flight of stairs working into the general decor- 
ation of a room or studio, for instance, where car- 
pentry and carved wood are the predominating ma- 
terials. Generally, in the classical French staircase 
the balustrade will be of iron, in the fashioning of 
which the French serruriere have excelled now for 
many centuries, working from models in which the 
best designers of every epoch have displayed the 
most exquisite and inexhaustible grace and invent- 
iveness. The balustrade will be the key note of 
the decoration of the staircase ; of the richness or 
simplicity of its ornamentation and of its intimate 
connection with the form and proportions of the 
flight, it will proclaim the style of the whole stair- 
case. An ample and majestic staircase will de- 
mand a grandiose balustrade in all the richness 
and nobleness of the style of Louis XIV. ; a small 
staircase, when the proportions are restricted and 



BRONZE IGAS BRACKET. 

the general structure stiff and modest, will require 
the more simple and discreet decoration of the 
Louis XVI. style ; while if the staircase have 
strongly accentuated curves, the graceful elegance 
of the Louis XV. style will be more appropriate. 

The decoration of the walls will naturally be 
in harmony with the style of the balustrade, and 
the choice of the material to be employed will be 
dictated by the nature of the construction of the 
stairs. If the stairs are of wood the decoration 
of the walls will naturally be either wood panel- 
ling or some kind of stuff, soft-toned tapestry or 
some brocaded material, or a combination of 
wainscoting and stuff. If the stairs are of stone 
or marble, the walls will be decorated with panels 
of marble or stucco, or with simple mouldings 
carved in the stone of the wall itself. The great 
point to be observed is not to place a heavy ma- 
terial above a relatively light one, as for instance 
to place panels of painted or simili-marble above 
a wainscoting or dado of wood. Marble and 
stucco may be happily combined, as I remember 
to have seen an instance in an old XVIIIth cen- 
tury mansion, that now serves as a hotel at Ley- 
den. The hall was paved and wainscoted up to a 
height of about 2 feet with white marble with 
delicate rose veins ; opposite the dining-room door 
a tablet and shell of the same marble, with a 
silver dolphin for tap, formed a washing stand ; 
the staircase was of marble, wainscoted like the 
hall, and the panels, both of hall and staircase, 
were of white stucco adorned with Louis XV. ara- 
besques and rocailles. The arabesque motifs were 

repeated on the ceiling 
of the staircase, and re- 
lieved the heaviness. 
This last is a very im- 
portant point ; the mind 
of the person who is as- 
cending or descending a 
staircase needs to be 
distracted from the 
heaviness of the mass 
suspended above his 
head, and to this end 
moulding or ornamenta- 
tion, or even a sugges- 
tion of painted clouds, 
may be employed. 

The typical stair- 
case above described is 
the classical French 
staircase. It would of 
course be unsuited to a 
house in the Gothic or 
Renaissance style, and 
as the Renaissance con- 
tinues still to be in 
great vogue, such houses 
are numerous in Paris. 
In the Renaissance house 
you will find a wooden 
staircase, with straight 
flights of steps leading 
from landing to landing, with a balustrade carved 
in open work, or with more or less complicated 
bannisters, the whole solid, massive and caressing 
to the eye, with its soft tones of waxed walnut or 
old oak, and with the warm reflections of the 
stamped leather, that will form an appropriate 
decoration for the walls, unless tapestry is used. 
Owing to the absence of curves and the consequent 
uniformity of the steps, such a staircase is con- 
venient for descent and ascent, and two or three 
people can mount abreast. Then, again, its form 
economizes space, and the ampleness of its land- 
ings is convenient for the display of pictures and 
bibelots and faienee. 

So far we have spoken only of the structural 
decoration of a staircase ; there is also a movable 
decoration which must be confined to the starting 
point and to the landings of the staircase. The 
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flight of steps itself is obviously not a place where 
people are expected to spend any time ; they go 
up or down, but they do not stay during their 
/ ascent or descent ; the moment of staying is either 
in the vestibule, before they start up, or on the 
different landings. Common sense, therefore, will 
indicate that the flight of steps itself needs no 
movable decoration, whereas in the vestibule and 
on the landings we may place seats, benches, a 
table, a clock, pictures, vases, and receptacles for 
flowers and plants. The lighting apparatus will 
enter to a certain extent into the structural deco- 
ration, and at night they contribute very largely 
to enliven and beautify the staircase. These ap- 
paratus take the form of caryatids, torcheres, 
girandoles, appliques, brackets, etc., all of them 
objects to the embellishment of which the best 
designers and chisellers of bronze have devoted 
themselves, from the artists of the Renaissance 
down to the artists of the present day, like Bar- 
bedienne and'Dasson. In the choice of these ap- 
paratus we shall of 
course be directed by 
our balustrade, which, 
as we have seen above, 
is the keynote of the 
decoration of our stair- 
case. 

I have said above 
that pictures were not 
to be placed on the walls 
of the flights of stairs, 
for the very good reason 
that we naturally do not 
make any stay in pass- 
ing up or down. M. 
Edmond de Groncourt is 
of a contrary opinion, 
and in his book, La 
Maison cPv/n artiste, he 
Says: "I find that the 
staircase in a dwelling 
lends itself admirably 
to the purposes of a 
gallery, and that we see 
the objects hung upon 
its walls better there 
than anywhere else : 
every day, when you 
are alone, you find, in 
going up and down the 
stairs, moments of lazy 
repose, you lean against 
the balustrade, and your 
eyes are wholly fixed in 
the contemplation of a 
sanguine or a piece of 
porcelain, to which you 
would pay no attention 
if it were constantly 
within sight." And so 
the hall and staircase 
of M. de Goncourt's 
house at Auteuil is a 
regular museum of 
bright-colored Japanese 
water-colors and em- 
broidery, of drawings 
of the masters of the 
XVIIIth century, with 
here and there a piece 
of porcelain, a terra- 
cotta tablet, a finely- 
chiselled bronze, Chi- 
nese vases, panels of 
richly-worked silk. The 
staircase itself has no 
merit, the balustrade is 
of the simplest descrip- 
tion, and the whole 
effect is obtained by 
movable decoration. The 
walls are hung with 

coarse unbleached maize-colored canvas, with a 
border of modern imitation Persian stuff; the 
initial pillar of the balustrade is surmounted by 
a Japanese bronze stork, and the balustrade is 
draped with canvas like the walls, with imita- 
tion Persian border. This delicate yellowish 
canvas forms a bright and warm basis for the 
brilliant colors of the Oriental objects that 
predominate in the decoration, and the whole 
effect of the staircase is charming. In the ar- 
rangement of an ordinary staircase having no 
beauty of its own, and no decorative elements 
either in its balustrade or its wall surfaces, M. de 
Goncourt's theory may be accepted ; but where a 
staircase is architecturally and structurally beauti- 
ful in itself, drapery, pictures and suspended ob- 
jects wiil of course be employed with great reserve. 

In our illustration will be seen a rough sketch 
of a fine old staircase in the house of the excellent 
painter Mr. Daniel Ridgway Knight, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr, Knight has settled at Poissy (Seine-et- 



Oise), near his master Meissonier. His house is a 
part of the old Abbey of Poissy, a splendid dwell- 
ing, with lofty rooms, which Mr. Knight has filled 
with choice furniture and objects of art. The 
staircase, broad enough for four people to walk 
up it abreast, has an elegant wrought-iron balus- 
trade, and Mr. Knight has completed the decora- 
tion with a fine old German wrought-iron lantern, 
the potence of which is peculiarly graceful and 
delicate in design. The walls of the staircase and 
entrance-hall are hung with red cloth, over which 
several fine pieces of tapestry are stretched, with, 
on the landings, a profusion of flowers and plants. 
In the sketch the balustrade and the lamp alone 
appear ; the accessories are barely indicated. 

The music room in the new residence of 
Lieutenant-Governor Ames is decorated in seven- 
teen panels with paintings of cupids and flowers, 
the former subjects having been painted by Mr. 
Juglaris, and the latter by Mr. Abbott F. Graves. 




STAIRCASE AND LANTERN IN WROUGHT IRON, IN THE HOUSE OF MR. D. RIDGWAY KNIGHT. SKETCH BY THEO. CHILD. 



BOSTON ART NEEDLEWORK. 



It is evidently not detrimental to work in em- 
broidery, as shown by the Decorative Art Society 
of Boston, that the institution limits its course of 
instruction to so important a branch. As with 
the brush, patience and zeal in continuous appli- 
cation with the needle, go far toward establishing 
high distinctions of quality. Undoubtedly, as 
elsewhere, various causes are involved with the 
success of women in such work in that city. It 
may be questioned if any other women as a class 
have shown greater inherent delicacy of taste, for 
the absence of which even the fine cultivation 
with which they are accredited, could hardly atone 
in the practice of such an art. With such quali- 
ties the Boston artificers with the needle have 
attested also special capability for striking forth 
individually in advanced courses. A fact worthy 
of consideration is that those distinguishing them- 
selves have been able to disregard popular de- 



mand, so far as this failed to accord with their 
own controlling ideas. With this general compara- 
tive independence of ordinary commercial influ- 
ences, they have attained an otherwise impossible 
development, Mrs. Holmes in her manner, the 
Sisters of St. Margaret in theirs — although of 
course with eccesiastical conformity of idea— and 
Miss Weld in hers, and how admirable this is, ex- 
amples of so talented a lady's work in the Bar- 
tholdi Loan Exhibition, have recently proved to 
many thousands of visitors. A universal apprecia- 
tion of such strictly artistic effort shows that 
public taste is more ready to be led right than 
otherwise, when the truly qualified and courageous * 
head the advance. 

These various persons work differently, with 
equally admired results, while the unlike methods 
of the Misses Lee, Mr. G. W. Fenety, Mrs. Smith, 
and others of similar merit, are all found accept; 
able. The work of Mr. Fenety in some part con- 
sists of fine arrangements, adapted from the ideas 

of past artistic ages. 
That of the Misses Lee 
is from wholly original 
designs, while Mrs. Smith 
prefers to depend on 
various designers, aside 
from herself, with the 
idea that individual ar- 
tists are apt to run in 
grooves; the variety of 
her work is further in- 
creased by the adapta- 
tion of old things. From 
having been formerly of 
i'the Royal School of Art 
Needlework and of the 
Decorative Needlework 
Society of London, Mrs. 
Smith quite naturally 
shows a preference for 
English designs and ma- 
terials, while some spe- 
cial shades of the rich 
and subdued colors used 
are dyed to order, in 
England, a fresh exam- 
ple being a reseda broad 
cloth of peculiar tint, not 
to be obtained in New 
York or Boston. Bronze 
green diagonal or Morris 
cloth, is one of the cho- 
sen fabrics, which has 
a handsome appearance 
"with embroidery of al- 
mond blossoms in silk 
and crewel, as for cur- 
tain borders. The same 
is used effectively for 
table cover bordering or 
lambrequin, with pome- 
granate design. 

Works old and rich, 
sometimes those of ec- 
clesiastical style, are 
rather the inspiration of 
Mr. Fenety. A harmo- 
nious piece of coloring 
from one of his designs 
is a portiere in cream 
satin sheeting, combined 
with coffee brown plush 
of rarely beautiful shade. 
Another form of work in 
which this designer has 
gained artistic results, is 
in darning, both that of 
the design being thickly 
darned in, that with 
darned background and 
outline design. This is 
a style in which also the 
Misses Lee excel, their designs for such work being 
exquisite. Little d'oyleys from their hands, with 
fine fagot- work edges and with most artistic treat-» 
ment of conventional flowers, are of extreme deli- 
cacy of impression. The same delicate taste char- 
acterizes the work of these designers in- other 
styles, a piece of dainty effect being a baby car- 
riage blanket in snow-flaTse flannel, wrought with 
a golden cobweb, within which are caught shaded 
yellow roses ; a lining of blue surah silk completes 
this charming article. It might be said that these 
sisters show a feeling with the needle like that of 
Corat with the brush, since they so much prefer 
the gathering of fresh morning tints. Even in 
work of richer character this spirit seems to be 
present. 

The Vulcan fireback in cast iron is so named 
from its showing, as one of three figures, that of 
the great classically portrayed iron-smith toiling 
with sinewy arms at his mighty craft. 



